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Situated strategically in central Europe and at the same time a crossroads for the
warring armies of eastern and western powers, Prussia emerged from the eighteenth-
century wars not only intact but strengthened and expanded under the Hohenzollern
line which had ruled Brandenburg from the fifteenth century. Under Frederick William I
(1713 to 1740), the Prussian kingdom became a highly centralized modern state, a
civil-service bureaucracy was established, and a strong army was developed. Then,
under Frederick II (the Great) (1740 to 1786), Prussia became a first-rate political and
military power to be reckoned with thereafter in the destinies of Europe.
In addition to expanding Prussian territory and attempting to bring other
German and non-German states under his control, Frederick tried to make Prussia
self-sufficient by making internal improvements, levying protective tariffs, distributing
free grain, and lowering taxes. His strong paternalistic monarchy in Prussia not only
strengthened his own power but served to mollify the discontented merchants and
lower classes to such an extent that no revolutionary movement was able to achieve
the strength it had in France. Frederick the Great thus became known as one of the
"enlightened despots" of eighteenth-century Europe.
However, the liberal promise of late eighteenth-century Prussia extended only a
decade or so into the nineteenth century. After the defeat of Napoleon and the onset
of conservative reaction flowing from the Congress of Vienna in 1815, the Prussian
kings more than regained the territory they had lost to Napoleon. Frederick William III
and Frederick William IV far outdid the French monarchy in making the school
system into an engine for maintaining the authority and instilling loyalty to the ruling
House of Hohenzollern. Despite the short flurry of liberalism in the "Revolution of
1848," the way was well-paved for the German Empire of William I and Bismarck,
uniting north and south Germany in 1871. Prior to 1815 Prussia had been largely an
eastern state (i.e., east of the Elbe), As it shifted toward the heartland of the west in
the nineteenth century it rapidly took on the trappings of a modern nation-state but
did so under the auspices of increasingly repressive, despotic monarchy. Meanwhile,
the other Western nations were becoming less repressive, less authoritarian, and more
democratic in their political systems. By late in the nineteenth century their educa*
tional systems reflected these differences.
In the United States the trend was unmistakably in the direction of expanding
the role of the federal government in the affairs of the new nation following the War
of Independence. Born in an international war of revolution, the new nation's efforts
to keep out of foreign wars and entangling alliances lasted only a short time. Although
Adams and Jefferson stayed out of the actual fighting of the Napoleonic wars,
Madison finally plunged in. As a result of the War of 1812, a new spirit of nationalism
set out to win a continent by treaty, purchase, and war with Mexico and with the
various Indian tribes. Although the Jeffersonian Democrats adhered to a narrow
conception of the functions of the federal government in comparison with that of
state governments, their presidents often actually helped to enlarge the federal govern-
ment's powers. Jefferson concluded the Louisiana Purchase in 1803 which added vast
territories to the nation; Monroe annexed Florida and formulated the doctrine that
warned European nations away from the shores of the Americas; under Polk, Texas,
California, New Mexico, and Arizona were added to the western territories, until the
boundaries of the nation spanned a continent. In all these ways Democratic adminis-